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I  0  T  I  C 

*€H.  CULLMAN: 

In  our  statements  of  statistics,  please 
fill  in  the  figures  for  the  mieaing  years.   Judge  Hough  can 
get  these  figures  for  you  probably  quicker  than  anybody 
* 

le  also  intend  that  you  should  add  to  this 
document  a  letter  frew  Professor  George  Hussman  and 
also  letters  from  grape  growers  and  wine  makers  of  Hew  York* 
Hew  Jersey  and  Virginia. 

we  suggest  that  you  and  Mr.  Kit t reuse  oonei der 
adding  another  letter  signed  by  the  delegation  of 
California,  He-?  York  and  Hew  Xersey  Kinsmen  indicating 
their  approval  of  the  Underhill  Pure  Wine  Bill  HR  b$&2 
and  the  Pomace  Wine  Bill  HR  4&33. 

Judge  Hough  will  also  give  you  the  tariff 
on  wines  in  other  countries  and  the  laws  relating  to 
brandy  used  in  fortifying* 

Judge  R«  Hough—Southern  Building,  mshington,  E.  C. 


miVmSlTf   OF  BAHTA  CLARA 
8anta  Cl'.ra, 

California. 

June  JO,  1213 

To  the  Granegrower*  Association  of  Calif., 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Gentlewen: 

To  contribute  my  share  towards  the  saving  of 
our  California  wins  industry  from  the  ruinous  tax  on  sweet 
wine  which  now  threatens  us  I  as  sending  you  an  article 
written  by  Charles  B.  Turrill,  Archivist  of  the  University 
of  Santa  Clara  on  the  Franciscan  Missions  and  California 
Wine  Industry*     These  pages  are  hut  a  part  of  a  longer 
article  by  the  sues  author  on  grape  growing  and  wine  Braking 
in  California. 

91 th  best  wishes*  X  reaain 
Sincerely  yours » 
(SIGHED)     John  J.  Lahirty. 

Sec'y  &  Treae. 


THE  FBAHCISCAB  MISSIONS  AND  THE  CALIFORNIA  *INE  INDUSTRY 

The  first  successful  cultivation  of  the  grape  in 
America  was  in  that  amotion  now  known  as  the  State  of 
California*    While  it  ie  true  that  attempts  at  the  grape 
growing  and  wine  making  were  Bade  in  Virginia ,  Florida  and 
Pennsylvania  as  early  as  1620  and  continuing  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years*  these  in  every  instsnoe  proved  absolute  failures 
and  all  attempts  to  introduce  the  European  varieties  of  wine 
gr apes  were  abandoned. 

The  first  successful  cultivation  of  the  grape  in 

California  was  undsrt^ken  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  at  thalr 

various  Mission  establishments  shortly  after  each  was  founded* 

So  closely  connected  is  the  idea  of  viticulture  in  California 

with  the  work  of  these  good  Fathers  that  the  grape  they  raised 

and  wheoh  continues  to  thrive  in  California  has  received  the 

a 
name  of  the  mission  grape.   It  is  true  member  of  the  family 

Vitis  Vinifera,  the  European  wine  grape  and  is  in  no  manner 

related  to  the  varieties  of  grape  native  to  America  from  which 

all  the  wine  produced  at  the  present  time  outside  of 

California  are  made. 

There  is  but  one  recorded  instance  of  the  introduction 
into  California  of  any  other  Suro^ean  grape.   In  the  latter 
thirties  Don  Louis  Vigne  a  Frenchman  who  had  settled  near  Los 
Angeles  successfully  cultivated  a  number  of  varieties  of  wine 
grapes  which  he  imported  from  France. 

In  1792  the  English  explorer  Vancouver  visited  the 
Mission  of  Santa  Clara,-here  he  noted  the  growth  of  grape 
vines  which  he  described  as  not  thriving.    This  condition  he 
said,  fis  ascribed  to  a  want  of  knowledge  in  their  culture8. 
When  we  consider  the  specific  knowledge  required  in  grape 
culture  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  good  Fathers,  who  were 
teaching  the  Indians  to  spin  and  weave,  to  cure  leather,  t© 
make  soap,  to  make  brisks,  to  dress  stones  and  to  do  many 
varied  necesaary  things  might  possibly  be  deficient  in 


knowledge,  grape  growing  for  instance*   At  other  Missions  the 
vineyards  gave  a  better  account  of  theneelvee  owing  to  different 
soil  conditions  or  acre  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Fathers 
stationer  there*    Xt  ie  a  fact  that  the  soil  surrounding  the 
location  where  the  Mission  of  Santa  Clara  was  situatea  at  the 
time  of  Vancouver1 a  visit  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
grapes  whlls  that  surrounding  the  later  establishment  was  proven 
perfeotly  satisfactory. 

The  many  and  strenuous  duties  devolving  on  the  Friars  a  t 
the  several  Missions  precluded  their  making  any  but  the  moot 
meagre  records  of  much  of  their  work*   To  this  we  must 
attribute  the  pauoity  of  statistical  information  or  even  the 
material  for  it  on  the  subject  of  grape  growing,  and  *ine  and 
brandy  making  at  the  Mission* 

A»   showing  that  the  manner  of  making  wine  was  not  a 
matter  of  experiment  only  with  the  Padree  but  was  engaged  in 
with  G&ts   and  understanding  by  at  leaet  a  part  of  the  Clergy  it 
is  only  necessary  to  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  Fr.  Buran, 
the  Father  President  of  the  California  Missions  to  Governor 
Figueroa,  June  17,  1S22*   Sose  four  months  previous  the 
Reverend  Father  had  removed  from  the  Mission  San  Jose  to  San 
Gabriel*   He  saye: 

*X  have  received  your  petition  asking  me  about  the  manner 
of  making  Claret,  Brandy,  etc.,  which  I  at;  now  thinking  of 
manumfacturing  at  Santa  Barbara.    There  I  expect  to  havs?  ream 
time  and  quiet  than  I  enjoy  in  this  Babylon*  San  Gabriel,  where 
for  want  of  a  retired  room  I  hardly  find  sufficient  privacy  to 
say  my  prayers* 

I  have  to  remark  in  reply  that  I  can  say  but  11 tils  or 
nothing  about  the  Muscatel,  because  there  ie  none  at  Mission 
tan  Jose;  nor  do  I  know  it*   The  wine  of  San  Luis  Hey  in  my 
opinion  is  not  the  best,  nor  the  best  suited  to  plaoe  before  a 
friend*   I  think  there  are  only  two  kinds;  the  red  and  the 
white  wine*   The  latter,  which  Is  need  for  Altar  purpoees,  is 
rather  unpleasant,  beoaua©  it  has  no  sweetness  whatever,  but  is 


very  dry. 

"The  best  win  as  *hich  I  have  found  in  the  various 
Missions  are  those  of  San  Gabriel*   There  are  two  kinds  of  red 
wins.   One  is  dry  but  very  good  for  the  table;  the  other  is 
sweet ,  resembling  the  juice  pressed  from  Blackberries ,  and  so 
rather  unpleasant*    There  are  also  two  kinds  of  whits  *ine* 
One  of  them  is  from  pure  grapes  without  fermenting,  I  mean  from 
pure  grape  juice  without  fermenting  it  with  the  skins  of  the 
pressed  grapes*   This  produces  the  white  wine*   The  other  is 
the  same  Juice  fermented  with  a  quantity  of  grape  brandy*  These 
two  sake  a  delicious  drink  fox  the  desert*  The  wine  from  the 
pure  grape  Juice  is  for  the  Altar;  the  other  for  any  use 
whatever •" 

This  letter  will  convince  practical  wine  makers  that 
the  writer  was  familiar  with  wines,  wine  making  and  the  use  of 
brandy,  made  from  his  grapes,  for  fortifying  his  sweet  wines* 
This  was  eighty  years  ago  and  long  previous  to  any  other 
systematic  wine  making  in  America*   At  that  period  the 
industry  which  had  been  begun  some  sixty  years  before  had 
passed  through  all  experimental  stages  and  was  conducted 
practically  by  the  sane  methods  which  previ&l  today*  Continuing 
from  that  time  wine  making  has  been  a  yearly  occupation  in 
California. 

wnile  not  directly  connected  with  wine  making  at  the 
Missions  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  recall  the  labor?  of  Vigne, 
near  Los  Angeles,  who  has  been  mentioned  above*   This  Frenchman 
came  to  California  in  1631.   After  landing  at  Monterey  from 
the  bark  "Louisa0  he  proceeded  to  San  Pedro  and  thence  to  Los 
Angeles*   Seeing  the  work  of  the  Padres  at  the  Mission  of  San 
Gabriel  near  there  with  the  mission '  grape,  and  being  familiar 
with  culture  conditions  in  Fremoe,  Vigne  sent  there  for  cuttings 
of  grape  vines  of  different  varieties.   These  he  cause:'  to  be 
packed  with  especial  care  and  sent  to  Benton  whence  they  **ere 
brought  hither  fey  the  "Boston  Traders".    In  1S33  Vigne,  then 
about  55  years  old,  said  to  a  friend  of  IS,  •!  only  regret  that 


I  am  not  of  your  age*   With  my  knowledge  of  vino  and  orange 
cultivation  and  the  eoil  and  climate  of  California,  X  foreeet 
that  these  two  are  to  have  a  great  future*  that  i»  just  the 

to  grow  them  to  perfect ion,"   Nine  years  later  he  showed 
the  same  young  friend  his  cellar  stored  with  different  vintages, 
gave  him  a  sample  of  each,  and  told  him  he  had  written  home  to 
France  representing  to  his  friend*  California* s  advantages  as 
a  wine  producing  section  and  had  induced  several  to  cose  out, 
settle  around  him  and  engage  in  the  esse  pursuit.  Vigne  then 
predicted  that  •California  would  rival  "La  belle  France"  in 
wine  producing  of  all  varieties,  not  only  in  quantity,  tut  in 
quality. 

In  15*4-2,  Vlgne  was  manufacturing  "Aguardiente"  in 
considerable  quantities.   Other  wine  makers  were  doing  the  same* 
■This  liquor  was  ooneidered  by  all  settlers  as  a  superior  article 
when  three  or  four  years  old*   Beyond  that,  it  still  further 
improved  in  quality,  being  of  a  finer  flavor  entirely  pure  and 
was  regarded  as  a  wholesome  drink.   It  was  made  from  the  old 
mission  grapes.    When  first  produced  It  was  clear  and  colorless 
like  gine  or  alcohol  but  gradually  assumed  a  slight  tint  1th 
age,  and  when  six,  eight  or  ten  years  old,  bec&jas  a  find  *mber 
color,  and  was  then  a  rich,  oily  liquor,  very  palatable".   So, 
more  than  seventy  years  ago  the  mission  grapes  were  made  into 
brandy  in  California.    At  that  time  brandy  was  an  important 
article  of  export  from  France  and  no  vessel  left  those  shores 
with  trading  Cargo  tmt  included  French  brandy  and  French  wine. 

It  is  an  interesting  historical  fact  that  when  Cos&iedcre 
Jones  visited  Los  Angeles  to  apologise  to  Governor  Hicheltcrena 
for  his  attempt  to  take  possession  of  California  ahead  of  time 
and  was  so  successful  in  that  performance  that  the  Gov*.- 
gave  him  and  hie  offioers  a  banquet.   Vigne1©  wines  were  served. 
That  Frenchman  presented  the  American  Conmordore  with  several 
barela  of  his  choicest  vintages,  part  of  which  he  requested  be 
delivered  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  thus  some 
years  before  California  became  a  part  of  the  Union  the  general 


government  was  informed  of  its  oiticultural  re  ouroes. 

The  impetuous  tramp  of  the  gold  seekers*  froa  all  parts 
Of  the  world*  that  followed  Marshall* s  discovery  of  gold*  well 
nigh  obliterated  all  vi*  vestiges  of  established  industrial 
development*  in  California.   With  Anglo-Saxon  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  others*  who  received  them  cordially  and  hospitably , 
they  proceeded  "to  sake  themselves  at  hone**   They  were 
eitisens  of  the  United  States  or  might  become  such  by 
naturalisation.   The  United  States  had  acquired  C&lif  emia. 
as  a  natural  sequence,  in  their  minds,  everything  in  California 
must  belong  to  themselves.   The  rights  of  land  derived  froa 
Spain  and  llexioo  were  not  valid  against  their  desires.   The 
accomplishments  of  earlier  colonists  were  not  their  accomplish- 
ments and  hence  were  not  accomplishments  at  all.  When  it  came 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  they  c&red  not  to  profit  by 
experience  gained  through  more  than  a  century  of  industrial 
endeavor  Introduced  and  promoted  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers* 
With  the  bigotry  of  ignorance  these  newcomers  debated  and 
argued  California's  worthlessness  as  an  agricultural  section. 
Tramping  over  Butters  growing  grainfields  they  assert ©a  that 
grain  would  not  gxcm   in  California.   Appropriating  and  over- 
running the  orchards  and  vineyards  of  Santa  Clara  and  other 
Missions*  feeding  their  animals  on  the  growing  fruit  trees  and 
grape  vines  they  debated  with  doubt  the  possibilities  of  fruit 
and  vine  culture  in  the  State.    The  descent  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  on  Ancient  Borne  was  echoed  in  California. 

Had  these  early  experimenters  oared  to  investigate  the 
work  done  at  and  around  the  old  missions,  even  in  their  then 
dilapidated  conditions  resulting  through  political  intrigue  in 
Mexico*  they  would  have  been  saved  much  preliminary  work  and 
■any  fruitless  yeare  of  experiment.   Fortunately  there  was  so 
muoh  territory  involved  in  the  new  acquisition  they  were  »ithin 
its  areas,  outside  the  ortfereus  belt,  where  the  work  originated 
by  the  Padres  was  continuously  prosecuted. 


So  est&blieheu  htv  grape  growing  and  wine  Baking  beoomc 
in  California  under  the  Mexico  rule  Governor  Pio  Rioo  founa  it 
necessary  on  September  6,  l&$*   to  promulgate  lea  laws  to  protect 
vineyardists  froE  the  pilfering  of  tfiehoneet  servant©  and  others 
and  to  regulate  the  manufacture  of  wines  and  brandy* 

Thus  we  see  that  the  making  of  wine  is  the  oldest 
industry  in  California.   In  this  State  the  true  wine  made  from 
the  grapes  of  European  stook  has  been  continuously  prosecuted 
ever  since  the  days  of  the  Spanish  ownership*   When  the  last 
governor  of  Alta  Calif  ornia,  under  the  Spanish  rule  was 
inaugurated  in  IS  16  at  Monterey  the  wines  made  at  the  *1*  ;>ion 
of  San  Fernando  were  drunk  in  the  toast  to  the  Kind  of  Spain* 
When  the  Russian.  Langsderff  visited  the  Mission  of  San  Jose 
in  Hay  1206  he  records*  •Some  vineyards  have  been  planted 
within  a  few  yeare  whioh  yield  excellent  wine,  eweet  and 
resembling  Malaga. •    also  throughout  the  period  of  Hexioan 
supremacy  the  industry  was  vigorously  prosecurtea.   In  2Z2k 
at  the  Infant  Mission  of  San  Franc isoo  Solano,  at  Sonoma, 
vineyards  containing  between  one  and  three  thousand  vines  were 
in  thrifty  condition*   Skills  Within  a  short  distance  from 
these  old  vineyards,  today,  is  one  of  the  largest  vineyards 
in  California*   It  was  from  Sonoma,  ISol,  after  the  American 
occupation,  that  Colonel  A*  Hasassthy  was  sent  to  Europe  by 
the  State  of  California  tc  seleot  and  import  grape  vines  for 
cultivation  in  this  State* 

The  Bathers  of  the  Order  of  St*  Francis,  it  will  thus 
be  seen  were  not  only  the  ones  to  introduce  the  European  wine 
into  California  and  first  engage  in  making  wine  ana  brandy,  but 
each  great  step  in  the  development  of  the  viti cultural  and 
vini cultural  indue tr lee  has  been  taken  from  the  shadow  of  the 
crumbling  walls  of  the  missions  they  founded.   Today  the  olive 
tr  as  and  grape  vinee  they  planted  are  still  thriving  at  the 
University  of  Santa  Clara  where  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesue  who  succeeded  the  Franciscans  at  this  Mission  continue 
to  be  producsre  of  large  quantities  of  dry  and  sweet  wines 


for  sacrificial  purposes. 

In  this  article  the  writer  has  called  attention  to  the 
gradual  and  steady  development  of  the  wine  making  industry  in 
California.   All  the  wine  made  from  grapes  of  European  stock 
which  competes  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  European  wine 
is  that  which  is  made  in  California.   This  means  that 
California  is  the  only  section  on  the  American  Continent  to 
produce  wine  of  the  quality  and  in  a  quantity  to  compete  with 
foreign  manufacture. 

The  great  importance  of  this  industry  to  the  American 
nation  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  following  table  which 
includes  only  that  class  of  wines  known  as  sweet  wines.   The 
so  called  eweet  wines  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  which  do  not 
compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  on  account  of  their 
distinctive  flavors,  resulting  from  the  character  of  grapes 
employed  (the  American  variety  and  their  hybred  descendants 
which  belong  to  an  entirely  different  species  of  Yitia  from  the 
genuine  European  wine  grapes)  are  the  ones  covered  by  the 
statistics  of  the  other  states. 

Production*  in  Gr- lions,  of  Sweet  Wines  in  the  United  St£  e» 
Port       Sherry        All  other  eweet  wines 
lew  York      216,563     5,^30  326,223 

Hew  Jersey      1 ,76a      1  ,S^ 

Berth  Carolina  ......      53#H6 

California   9,502,391   7#9<&,955        5,06^26 

Theee  figures  are  from  the  reports  of  the  statietitian 
of  the  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture.   Only  the  eweet 
wines  are  considered  at  this  time  for  the  simple  reason  that 
a  measure  before  Congreeo  relating  to  changes  in  regulation 
regarding  a  tax  on  grape  brandy  used  in  fortifying  sweet  wine 
le  under  consideration. 

Tneee  figures  show  that  all  the  states  exclusive  of 
California  in  19 11  produced  605,00*-  gallons  of  sweet  wine  as 
againet  22,^91,772  gall  one  produced  in  California.   In  other 
words  the  vineyarda  of  California  yielded  thirty-seven 


one  sixth  times  the  quantity  of  sweet  wines  of  all  classes 
produced  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 

In  IS^K)  the  United  States  produced  (California  not 
being  included ,  being  Mexican  territory  at  the  time  the  census 
was  taken)  IZkrffy   gallons  of  wine,  by  the  census  of  I&5Q   the 
figures  are  221,249  gallons,  in  which  amount  California  is 
credited  with  58,055  gallons  or  nearly  one-cjuarter,  since  that 
time  the  proportioned  ratio  has  been  reversed  and  California 
produced  the  bulk  of  the  fifty  Billion  gallons  of  wine  fro* 
the  United  States  in  19U. 

It  has  been  shown  that  wine  making  is  one  of  the  oldest 
industries  in  the  country  and  that  it  was  first  successfully 
prosecuted  in  California  and  in  this  State  has  been  continuously 
an  industry  for  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  years. 
California  t?ine  Baking  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  United  states 

CHARLES  B.  TUPHILL,  AECHIVXBT 
University  of  Santa  Clara. 


In  1$5$»  Colonel  Haraaathy  wrote  &  comprehensive  and 
inters  ting  article  on  vine  cultivations  ana  wine  caking,  which 
was  given  wide  circulation  by  the  State  Agricultural  society, 
and  did.  much  to  encourage  and  promote  the  wine  industry. 

In  IS 61,  ae  a  member  of  the  Comiaaion  on  Viticulture 
appointed  by  the  legislature.  Colonel  Haraezthy  visited  the 
famous  wine  districts  of  Europe  and  purchased  100,000  vines, 
embracing  about  1,400  different  varieties,  which  were  propagated 
at  Sonoma.   Cuttings  from  these  vines  -are  distributed  among 
the  growers  in  different  parts  of  the  State.   From  that  time 
the  manufacture  of  wine  in  California  has  had  a  continuous 
and  marvelous  growth,  interrupted  only  by  the  depreciation  of 
prices  in  certain  years. 

Between  1S7C  and  l£75#  there  was  &  great  increase  in 
the  acreage  of  vineyards.   This  caused  an  overproduction  of 
wlue,  which  sms  followed  by  ruinous  depreciation  in  prices. 
ILany   vineyards  were  uprooted,  and  the  land  devoted  to  ether 
uses.   In  1£*7C,  there  were  139  wineries $  in  I860,  the  number 
had  fallen  to  ^5.   The  large  vlneyareists,  however,  continued 
to  improve  their  properties,  and  in  1&79»  ae  a  result  of  the 
growing  demand  for  California  wines,  consumption  had  overtaken 
production,     ri*#f  advanced.   Since  1C20,  the  progress  of 
wine  manufacture  had  been  continuous. 


In  April,  1906,  mere  than  one-half  ef  the  wine  stored 
in  the  State  of  California  was  destroyed  and  lost  in  the 
great  earthquake.    Owing  to  this,  the  prices  of  wines  advanced 
for  the  next  succeeding  three  yearc  and  under  the  advanced 
prices,  high  prices  were  <  aturally  paid  for  grapes ,oausing 
a  great  planting,  more  especially  in  the  sweet  wine  districts. 
the  period  of  this  great  grape  planting  extended  from  I. 
and  ended  in  1909,  when  these  grapes   first  began  coming  into 
hearing.   The  climax  of  this  great  grape  production  was 
reached  in  1911,  which  is  indicated  in  the  table  showing  the 
production  of  sweet  wines,  reaching  the  maximum  in  California 
©f  23#000,0OQ  gallons. 

This  great  surplus  naturally  caused  a  great  decrease 
in  prices,  which  prevailed  for  the  next  few  years.   In  fact, 
it  was  not  until  the  early  months  of  the  present  year  that 
the  surplus  was  again  within  the  financial  abilities  of 
the  wineries  to  store  and  hold  for  ageing.    Thus,  we  have 
at  the  present  tisss  a  wine  business  of  California  having 
just  &&9TgQ&  from  a  period  of  depression  on  a  firm  footing 
and  with  nothing  but  a  prosperous  future  ahead  of  thea, 
confronted  with  disaster  staring  them  in  the  face  by  adverse 
legislation. 


The  total  invsotmsnt  In  the  grape  growing  Industry 
of  California,  including  vineyards  ana  establishments  for 
wine  staking  and  storage,  ptrape-drying  and  shipping*  is  estimated 
at  about  $150,000,000,  from  which  a  gross  yearly  income  of 
nearly  $27,000,000  ie  derived, 

ACREAGE 


According  to  the  closest  estimates  obtainable,  there 
are  nearly  3*K>,000  acres  in  California  devoted  to  grape 
cultivation.   Of  this  acreage  about  one-half,  or  about 
160, CCO  acres,  is  devoted  to  the  growing  of  grapes  exclusively 
in  the  making  of  wine.    Anout  100,000  acres  are  taken  up 
with  grapes  intended  for  raisin  purposes,  but  a  large  portion 
of  thees  grapes,  especially  the  second  crop,  is  sent  tc 
distilleries  for  the  purposes  of  brandy  making,  Muocat-flavored 
brandy  being  consumed  more  largely  than  any  other  kind  in  the 
united  States.    A  portion  of  the  first  crop  Muscat  grapes  is 
made  into  a  wine  called  "sweet  Muscat"  and  also  into 
fortified  material  for  the  making  of  Sherry*   About  61,000 
acres  are  devoted  to  table  grapes}  the  greater  part  of  ahich 
are  packed  in  orates  and  shipped  to  the  Eastern  points  of 
the  united  State  . 


ACRES  OF  GBAPE  VIHES  GROWING  IU  SPRING  OF  1912 


TABLE 


RAI«IN 


1X0 


COUHTIES 


Alaaeua 

Alpine 

A&aaor 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Contra  Ooeta 

Del  Ncrte 

£1  Dorado 

Fresno 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Xaperial 

Inyo 

Kern 

Kifrge 

Lake 

Lassen 

Los  Angeles 

Madera 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendocino 

Meroed 

feOttOO 

Mono 

Monterey 

tip* 

Nevada 

0*aags 

Placer 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Saorasento 

San  Benito 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Franoisco 

San  Joaquin 

San  Luis  Obispo 

San  Mateo 

Santa  Barbara 

Santa  Clara 

Santa  9rus 

Shasta 

Sierra 

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoa* 

Stanislaus 

Sutter 

Tenaaa 

Tulare 

Tucluame 

Ventura 

Tolo 

tuba       


BEARING: 
ACRES 

1.250 

35 


BO* 

BEARINGtBEARING: 
ACRES  ACRES 


1,230 

UVP 

640 

4S 

4,992 

25 

535 

SO 

225 

1,900 

MS 

7.30c 
25 

744 

16,666 

100 


2C6 
100 


700 

498 

1,522 

209 


100 

-50. 


6§C 
810 


30 


400 
30 


90 
25 


9.6S6 

200 


450 


6 
66 


10 
|000 

35 

71420 


25O 

13.225 

6,175 

15 
595 


'B 


2,9S7 


250 


831 


-> 


1,000 
ZSL 


101-  K   - 

BEAPJNG:BE*FIi;0:BEARIKO 
ACHES       ACRES       AC: 

1,000 
75 


10 

1,S00 

10 


5.65c 


£75 


4C 


100 
BOG 

5.360 

£,700 
\;y  0 


J, 500 
16,ulC 


i,00C 


6JC 
3.070 


201 
255 

1,.   i 

IS 

2,260 

5S5 

10 
19.160 

P 

5,320 

2,125 
14,900 

175 
12, 2^6 

65 

20,060 
600 

11,2*2 
750 

4,500       4,000 


200 
215 

'7 


TOTALS  47,950       13.173  102,634         7.S29  140,931     27.449 


Aecoruing  to  the  quality  of  sugar  retained  by  the 
arreat  of  fermentation,  wines  are  divided  into  sweet  and  dry; 
aooerding  to  color*  into  red  and  white*  and  according  to 
quality  of  carbonic  acid  gas  generated  in  fermentation  and 
retained  under  pressure*  into  still  and  effervescing  wines* 
such  as  champagne* 

The  quality  of  sugar  contained  in  grapes  used  for  wine 

making  is  influenced  by  many  conditions*  such  as  the  variety 

of  the  grape*  soil*  climate*  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season* 

and  will  vary  from  13  to  JQ  per  cent*   In  fermentation*  sugar 

is  converted  into  alcohol*  and  for  the  sweet  wines  the  grapee 

with  the  largest  percentage  of  sugar  are  selected*   Before 

enough  of  the  sugar  is  ferment ed  out  to  convert  the  juice  into 

a  drywine*  grape  brandy  is  adaed  to  give  the  requisite 

alcoholic  strength  and  to  arrest  fermentation*   Bed  *ines  axe 

made  from  grapes  with  colored  skins  which  are  fermented  with 

the  juice  and  from  ^hioh  the  alcohol  foxmea  by  the  fermentation 

of  the  sugar  absorbes  the  coloring  matter*    ^hite  wines  are 

usually  made  from  distinct  types  of  light-colored  grapes 

out 
fermented  with/ the  skins. 


THE  VINTAGE  SSAgQH 

Grape  crushing  in  California  begins  in  the  aw  et  wine 
districts  about  August  20th,  continuing  for  wine  and  brandy 
making  sometimes  to  the  beginning  of  December  if  the  weather 
is  favorable,  but  generally  ceasing  about  the  middle  of 
Novejfebar.    In  the  dry  wine  section  the  crushing  begins  the 
first  week  in  September  and  continued  vigorously  until  about 
October  15th,  a  few  second  crop  grapes  being  crushed  sometimes 
up  tc  the  first  of  November • 

Wine  making  is  conducted  on  a  very  large  scale, 
especially  in  the  sweet  wine  district®.   The  wineries  are 
equiped  for  very  rapid  working  up  of  grapes,  some  of  them 
having  a  capacity  of  as  high  as  7$Q   tons  a  day*    On  one 
winery  in  the  vintage  of  1911#  there  were  crushed  in  a  single 
season  20,30c  tons  of  grapes,  and  wineries  which  crush  upward 
of  10,000  tons  in  a  season  arc  not  uncommon* 

In  the  dry  wine  section  the  fermenting  o&paoity  cf  the 
wineries  must  necessarily  be  large  on  account  of  the  shortness 
of  the  season,  but  as  the  vineyard  holdings  are  more  scattered 
and  under  smaller  individual  ownership  it  is  the  practice 
tp  divide  the  plants  rather  than  have  them  under  such  large 
units  as  in  the  sweet  wine  districts. 


TOTAL  AimUL  PRODUCTION  OF  DRY  AHD  81CET  WXW8 


u$i  19,9?: 

1S92  


24,6^" 


1£93   

1S?4  13,9S*,*95 

1S95  • 17  i 

169to    16,964,009 

1S97  ...  16,3*6,339 

1S9S 31»fe^»372 

1*99  !S,o79,C3l 

1900 23**3; 

1901 • ^,177*560 

42,901,353 

1903 . 3^,559,7^7 

1904 29,57: 

1905  ♦ 31,161,198 

1906 40,502,309 

1907 ^^57,572 

190S. -w,  15 11,169 

1909 • ■ 4€ 

1910 4R,4Sfc 

19U 44  ,65c  ,167 

1912 .-.. 47,4§1,772 


THE  STf£ET  WINE  SECTIOK 

The  sections  producing  Port*  Sherry*  Madeira*  Angelica 
and  other  sweet  wines  are  in  the  interior*  where  the  cli&atio 
conditions  and  soil  are  such  that  the  grapes  ripen  at  a 
coEpfUcttively  high  sugar  and  low  acid  point.   The  principal 
counties  are  Yolo*  Sacramento*  San  Joaquin,  Kadera,  Fresno* 
Kings*  Tulare*  covering  the  great  SacraBtento  and  San  Joaquin 
▼alleys  and  San  Bernardino  county. 

The  following  varieties  of  grapes  are  used  in  the 
production  of  sweet  wines: 


Burger 

Carignan 

Gataratto 

F «fter  Zagos 

Foils  Branohe 

Furfcint 

Jusoglia 

Halvoisis 

Mataro 


Mission 

Mourisoo 

Muscat  of  various  varietic 

Pedro  Ximenes 

Palomino 

Trousseau 

Tokay 

Sultana 

Verde lho 

Zinfandsl 


Several  attempts  had  been  made  by  various  tweet  wine 
interests  to  get  legislation  permitting  the  use  of  grape  brandy 
for  fortifying  wines*   Borne  efforts  had  been  tried  by  a 
California  delegation,  headed  by  0.  W*  Wilson,  who  afterwards 
became  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue*   He  was  the  agent 
for  the  leading  San  Franoiseo  merchants* 

But  nothing  satisfactory  was  prepared  until  the  State 
Viticultural  Commission  took  charge  of  the  matter  and  organised 
a  National  Viticultural  Commission  which  held  its  convention 
in  Washington,  in  the  hall  of  the  Agricultural  building, 
under  the  personal  auspices  of  Norman  J.  Coleman,  who  wag  the 
first  secretary  of  Agriculture. 

A  lengthy  bill  was  prepared,  incorporating  a  sweet 
wine  bill  with  the  feature  of  protecting  the  manufacture  of 
pure  wines  and  providing  for  the  use  of  free  grape  spirits 
for  fortifying  sweet  wines*    This  was  the  first  practical 
campaign  for  pure  food  legislation  ever  carried  on  in  the 
United  States  and  was  the  beginning  of  all  the  pure  food  bille 
which  afterwards  csjse  up  in  an  effort  to  purity  all  food 
products* 

In  ether  words,  the  California  sweet  wine  men  were  the 
first  to  start  the  agitation  for  national  legislation  to 
control  the  production  of  mamifacturere  of  food  products  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  consumer  by  seeing  that  the  food 
products  of  this  country  were  absolutely  pure  and  if  not  so, 
that  they  had  to  be  properly  marked* 

This  first  sweet  wine  bill  drawn  by  the  National 
Viticultural  As^ooiatioa  was  presented  to  Congress  by  Wharton 
0*  Green,  a  member  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina,  who 
himself  owned  a  two  hundred  acre  vineyard  in  his  district  and 
was  a  member  of  the  National  viticultiral  convention* 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  1&6&   early  in  the  year  and 


was  known  as  K.R.  Bill  #6534.   It  had  been  pxeptiTt6   with  the 
aid  of  Comrai eel oner  Miller  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  and 
was  vigorously  opposed  by  Mr.  Morrison*  Chairman  of  the  lays 
ana  Means  Comrrittee  and  no  report  on  the  bill  could  be 
obtained. 

The  dairy  interests  adopted  the  part  of  the  pure  wine 
bill  relating  to  internal  revenue  control  of  pure  wine  making 
only  such  changes  as  were  absolutely  necessary  as  to  adapt 
it  to  butter  and  oleamargarine  thus  shewing  that  it  was 
California1 s  pure  wine  bill  that  suggested  the  bill  protecting 
the  usee  of  pure  butter  against  the  artificial  article. 

This  oleosargine  bill  was  successful  in  passing  and 
imediately  following*  the  California  delegates  succeeded  in 
inducing  Senator  Stanford  to  offer  the  entire  Green  bill  in 
the  State  as  an  amendment  to  a  pending  revenue  measure  relating 
to  the  taxation  of  the  fractional  gallon  of  neutral  spirits. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  cut  out  the  part  relating 
to  the  control  of  the  pure  wines  by  taxation  of  imitation 
wines  and  reported  favorably  on  the  part  now  known  as  the 
sweet  wine  law  which  the  Senate  passed.    The  amended  sweet 
wine  blllthen  went  back  to  the  House  and  was  not  permitted 
by  Mr.  Morrison  to  come  to  a  vote.   It  failed  for  the  *a*t 
of  time  and  the  closing  of  the  seeaion  of  Congress* 

In  lb$0  this  same  perfected  sweet  wine  law  was  again 
presented  by  Representative  McKenna*  of  California,  who  was  on 
the  Ways  aad  Means  Committee*  with  Mr.  McKinlcy.   It  was  incor- 
porated in  the  latter' s  Tariff  bill  and  became  the  sweet  wine 
law.   The  provision  allowing  the  use  of  tree   grape  brandy  spirits 
in  fortifying  sweet  wines  gave  the  Internal  revenue  department 
the  control  of  the  making  of  pure  eweet  wines*  whioh  power  will 
be  lost  if  the  present  eweet  wine  law  is  repeated. 

The  sections  of  the  McKinley  bill,  whioh  are  referred  to 
as  the  sweet  wine  law,  are  342,42,  44,  4$,  46,  47,  4s  and  2S'  of 
the  act  entitled:  "an  act  to  reduce  revenue  and  socialise  uutiee 
on  imports  and  for  other  purposes*  approved  Octoberl,  1S90. 


In  the  year  1S9^#  section  ^3  was amended  by  action  6C 
of  the  act  of  August  38,  1S9^«   The  amendment  at  that  time 
consisted  in'  permitting  the  uee  of  10  per  cent  of  sugar  to 
grapes  which  were  not  sweet  enough,  especially  in  section** 
of  New  York  State# 


In  1906 ,   the  bill  was  again  amended  permitting  the 
use  of  grape  brandy  distilled  from  fermented  grape  Juice  to 
*hioh  water  may  have  been  added  during  the  fermentation  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  facilitating  the  fermentation  and 
economical  distillation  thereof.    It  was  also  provided  in 
the  amendment  of  1906  for  the  use  of  pure  sugar  and  for  the 
use  of  water  in  wine©  to  be  fortified  only  as  actually 
necessary  in  the  mechanical  operation  of  grape  conveyers , 
crushers  aad  machinery  and  that  in  any  case*  the  amount  of 
water  should  not  exceed  ten  per  cent* 

The  hill  was  amended  in  1906,  correcting  technical 
points  which  were  found  necensary  by  the  actual  operation 
of  the  bill  from  the  inexperience  of  the  wine  makers  going 
up  against  obstacles  which  were  thoroughly  covered  by  the 
intent  and  purposes  of  the  original  sweet  wine  bill  tut  were 
not  technically  so  stated. 

It  was  also  further  amended  so  that  the  sweet  wine 
producers  would  reimbuee  the  government  in  its  expense  in 
furnishing  gauges  and  keepers  at  winery  necessary  to  control 
the  production  of  pure  sweet  wine  by  a  tax  of  three  cents  ppx 
proof  gallon  on  the  brandy  used  in  fortifying. 


Under  the  present  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department  there  is  no  incentive  on  the 
part  of  any  one  to  manufacture  an  imitation  sweet  wine  as  It 
is  cheaper  to  ■  ake  a  natural  and  pure  article  under  present 
conditions  than  an  imitation  article*     Therefore,  the 
sweet  wine  bill  haa  fulfilled  every  point  which  was  proclaimed 
by  the  original  gentleman  who  endorsed  its  passage  in  being 
a  pure  wine  bill* 


The  quantity  of  sweet  wine  has  increased  during 
the  t«eaty-thr«e  years  from  1,033,000  gallons  In  1891  to 
22#*467#W*  in  1911. 

Port  and  Sherry  are  the  two  leading  wines*  the  former 
leading  as  a  rule*  but  in  soae  years  the  output  of  sherry 
coses  to  the  fron  t  as  in  1902  and  1903,  in  the  latter  year 
the  output  of  sherry  was  the  largest  ever  produced,  aw>- 
to  upward  of  g, 230,000  gallons.    Muscatel  and  Angelica  are 
the  next  favorites,  followed  oy  Malage  and  Tokay . 


Under  the  provisions  of  "an  act  tc  reduce  revenue  and 
equalise  duties  on  imports*  and  for  other  purposes"  approved 
October  1*  1590,  provision  was  made  for  the  fortification  with 
grape  brandy,  free  of  tax  of  pure  sweet  wine,  aaf  of  wine 
intended  for  exportation,     ninoe  that  year,  exact  returns 
have  been  kept  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Department  of  the 
quantity  of  the  various  kinds  of  sines  produced,  and  the 
amount  of  brandy  used  for  fortification. 
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ft*  sweet  win*  bill  has  at  all  times  served  ite  purpose 
as  originally  mapped  out  by  tho  National  Vitioultural 
Commission  and  as  claimed  at  that  time  by  the  delegations  from 
ft  lif cmia  and  elsewhere  supporting  its  passage  in  that  It  has 
at  all  times  protected  its  feature  as  a  pure  sweet  wine  bill 
because  all  sweet  wine  manufactured  under  the  sweet  *ine  la 
le  under  tho  direct  control  of  the  Treasury  Department  through 
the  collectors  of  Internal  Revenue,  their  deputies  and  gauges 
from  the  very  moment  the  grape  is  reoeiweo  on  the  winery 
premises. 

The  grapes  are  crushed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
United  states  gaugers  and  fermented  in  vats  under  the 
supervision  of  the  United  States  gauffers  and  the  wines  are 
pumped  into  the  vats  in  the  rooms  especially  set  aside  fcr  the 
use  and  purpose  of  fortifying  wines  directly  under  the  super* 
vision  of  the  nauger  in  charge  and  in  those  rooms  the  alcohol 
is  added  directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  gaugex  and  the 
brandy  used  in  the  fortification  of  those  wines  is  grape  brandy 
only,  and  tho  very  fact  that  sweet  wine  makers  who  are 
distillers  aleo  axe  the  only  ones  who  have  the  right  to  fortify 
-<ines»  makes  it  impossible  for  indiscriminate  parti  en  to  Hry 
and  purchase  other  spirits  making  up  concoctions  which  tright 
be  outside  of  thenmstikx  working  of  the  law. 

We  have  shown  that  the  entire  prooeseee  of  the  manu- 
facture of  sweet  wines  and  the  processes  of  the  distillation 
of  the  grape  brandy  is  at  all  times  and  during  every  mcrent  of 
its  manufacture  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  Department  and  its  officials  and  therefore  the 
aesurancs  against  producing  any  spurious  or  imitation  wines 
under  the  sweet  wine  law  is  absolute. 


June  }C,  1913 

Ron.  £•  A.  Hayes, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sir: 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  25th;  it  ho.3  been 
fully  established  that  the  prioe  of  #10  per  ton  for  grapes 
in  the  sweet  wine  districts  of  California  gives  a  return 
to  the  producer  equal  to  the  interest  on  his  investment 
and  a  consideration  for  hia  labor  without  encouraging 
the  further  planting  of  grapes  by  abnormal  profits. 

It  has  also  been  fully  established  that  with  the 
price  of  grapes  at  f 10  delivered  to  the  wineries  that 
brandy  can  be  produced  for  35  cents  per  proof  gallon, 
allowing  the  winery  interest  on  its  investment  and  deprecia- 
tion of  its  plant.    To  this  is  added  or  substracted  two  and 
one-half  cents  per  gallon  of  brandy  for  each  one  dollar  mere 
or  less  paid  by  the  winery  to  the  grower  for  his  grapes. 
This  is  known  as  the  Kirby  scale,  having  been  established 
by  the  Kirbys,  one  of  our  oldest  distillers,   This  is  based 
upon  grapes  containing  2^  p9x  cent  sugar  producing  bQ 
proof  gallons  of  brandy  per  ton. 

It  has  also  been  established  that  on  $10  grapes. 
Port  wine  of  a  comrercial  standard  can  be  produced  at  the 
winery  for  20  cents  a  gallon,  allowing  the  winemaker 
interest  on  his  plant,  depreciation  and  a  fair  compensation 
for  the  operation  thereof.   But  to  this  price  must  be  *d 
to  the  cost  of  assembling  these  winee  in  California  at  the 
concentrating  cellars  where  blends  can  be  made  to  confers 
with  the  standards  in  the  different  cetions  of  tfee  country 


and  abroad,  the  care  of  these  wines  and  the  aging  and 
the  cost  of  maintaining  agencies  in  the  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  coa&iasions  in  selling.    We  find  that  the 
averts  price  of  wines  sold  under  these  conditions  to  the 
trade  with  these  figures  added  has  for  the  past  five  years 
averafeed  39|  cents  per  gallon*  naked,  f.Cib,  California. 
That  the  profits  derived  therefrom  have  not  been  exorbitant 
is  readily  appreciated  when  you  consider  that  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  stocks  of  our  leading  and  greatest  wine  houses 
have  actually  depreciated  30  per  cent  since  the  earthquake 
and  fire  of  1906  and  that  some  of  them  have  not  even  as  yet 
been  able  to  recuperate  themselves  sufficiently  to  coiu^ense 
paying  dividends* 

Very  truly  yours, 
GRAPE  GROWERS1  ASSOCIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 
Signed   H.  T%   Btoll, 

Secretary 


HOW  THE  SWEET  WISE  LAW  LOOKED  IB  1SS6 

York,  Maroh  31 »  1S*6 


Hen.  Wharton  G.  Oresn, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Bear  Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
ooffifi^unication  of  the  £2th  instant  in  which  you  state  that  the 

lasioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has  taken  a  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  (H.R. So ♦653**)  •defining  pure  inee",  etc,  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  you.   This  is  an  unanticipated  mishap 
and  disappointment  to  the  friends  of  the  bill  here,  the  more  so, 
since  it  was  an  understanding  with  Mr*  Wetmore  of  the 
California  Viticulture!  Cemrission,  who  was  the  originator  of 
the  bill,  that  it  was  matured  and  finally  revised  by  the 
Commissioner  himself  and  had  his  approval  and  sanction  in 
the  form  in  which  it  was  offered  to  you. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  define  pure  wines  and 
to  draw  such  a  distinction  between  them  and  fabricated 
falsified  or  adulterated  wines  as  would  enable  the  general  con- 
sumer to  recognise  such  distinction  in  purchasing  them  for 
consumption.    That  the  men  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  wines  or  in  extending  true  ports  and  clarets  by  the 
addition  of  cherry  juice,  or  Baking  alleged  wines  fross  pomace 
already  exhausted  by  repeated  pressings  should  oppose  the  bill 
was  anticipated  as  a  matter  of  course;  like  the  bunco  men  and 
the  sawdust  swindler  and  all  others  trading  on  the  ignorance 
and  gullibility  of  the  public  they  only  desire  to  be  "let  alone". 
But  that  the  Honorable  Comrissioner  should  have  deserted  us, 
after  having  given  every  assurance  of  his  good  will  and  desire 
to  aid  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  bill,  Is  truly  a  misfortune , 
not  to  say  disaster;  and  places  upon  ita  friends  the  duty  of 
inquiring  very  carefully  as  to  h  is  reasons  for  such  a  remark- 
able change  of  mind. 


You  say  that  he  alleges,  as  the  reasons  for  this  change 
Of  front,  "that  the  cost  of  preparing  stamps  In  suitable 
c±ucxtity  Is  estimated  at  $200*000*  and  that  "the  difficulty  and 
annoyance  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Officers,  especially  r.augere," 
etc.,  would  o#  intolerable,  and  that  »the  conies  collected 
would  probably  fall  short  of  the  total  expense  incurred  in 
enforcing  the  la**,    I  suppose  it  is  all  proper  enc 
that  the  Honorable  Co&&is»ioner,  being  a  revenue  officer,  should 
lock  upon  the  xsatter  free  a  financial  standpoint  and  to  con- 
font  his  conduct  to  the  situation  presented  under  that  view. 

But  I  deny  that  it  is  a  financial  <tue*tion  in  its 
essential  features;  it  relates  to  the  public  health  and  the 
physical  development  of  the  people;  our  contention  is  that  the 
connection  of  compounds  Bade  from  grapes  and  in  accordance 
with  legitimate  methods  and  which  are  offered  to  the  public 
as  substitutes  for  or  imitations  of  grape  wines  and  liquors  is 
an  assault  upon  the  public  health  and  physical  development 
of  the  race,  Is  dangerous  to  the  publio  weal  and  of  itself 
constitutes  a  sufficient  basis  for  legislation  to  suppress  or 
to  restrict  it  within  safe  Units.  We  contend  further  that  the 
evils  of  intemperance  arise  wholly  In  correction  with  and  from 
the  use  of  impure,  adulterated  or  artificial  vinous  or  spirituous 
liquors,   Tufts  throws  an  unjust  and  purely  exotic  odium  upon 
the  manufacture  of  the  genuine  articles  and  constitutes  the 
basis  of  the  mischievous  and  often  exasperating  crusade  of  one 
element  of  communities  against  another,  resulting  in  great 
confusion  and  disorder  hurtful  to  the  water ial  growth  and 
moral  development  of  the  people.    What  does  |SOO»000  weigh 
compared  to  such  considerations  as  these. 

We  demand  that  it  should  be  considered  in  its  industrial 
as  well  as  in  its  sanitary  and  moral  aspects.   Considered  from 
this  point  of  view  it  affects  the  entire  body  of  the  five 
millions  of  farmers  of  the  country  and  the  twenty  millions 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  them.   The  Creator  in  His  infinite 
wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  give  us  a  magnificent  domain  and  among 
the  many  products  of  the  soil  in  hill  and  valley,  by  the  river 


ana  upon  the  hillsides*   He  has  planted  the  grape  as  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  health-giving  and  life-su^pcr ting  of  then  all. 

Hature  stands  witty  the  farmer  ae  spencer  of  thie  God- 
given  fruit  ae  hie  enterprising  hand  transplants  it  from  its 
wild  haunts  to  his  gardens  and  vineyards*  it  is  food  if  he  is 
hungry*  it  is  blood  if  he  is  feeble,  it  is  medio ine  if  he  ie 
sick,  it  le  Bill*  for  hie  babee  and  honest  reward  for  hie  honest 
toll*   3ho  will  say  that  he  ie  not  entitled  to  protection  in 
the  use  of  hie  property,  even  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  lav  if 
need  be?   Who  will  dare  stand  between  it  and  the  vile  and  greedy 
herd  who  come  with  their  obemic&ia  and  kettles  and  poisons  to 
offer  their  abominable  substitutes  for  hie  noble  and  healthful 
products,  and  say  that  they  shall  *be  let  alone*  because  forsooth 
it  may  oeet  a  few  thousands  to  blot  them  out?   Again  I  ask  what 
ie  $200,000  when  weighed  with  euoh  cosai derations* 

low  ae  to  the  magnitude  of  the  industry  affected  by 
this  law  and  the  number  of  citizens  diroctiy  or  indirectly 
concerned  in  it,  I  desire  to  say  a  word.   To-day  }Q0,000  acres 
of  budding  wlnee  are  waiting  for  the  sun  and  showers  of  spring 
time  to  put  forth  their  luscious  clusters*   These  acres  will 
produce  on  an  acearage,  east  and  west,  not  lee*  than  eight  tons, 
or  16,000  pounds  of  grapes  pr  acre,  or  ^-,800,000  pounds  In  all* 
At  three  esnta  pii   pound  (a  low  estimate)  a  single  full  crop 
would  be  worth  $144,000,0-00.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  this  aoe&rage  ie  increasing  at  the  rate  of  IOC  p9T 
osnt  every  four,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  every  three 
years* 

The  amount  of  wine  produced  has  been  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  25  millions  to  35  millione  gallcne  and  a  good  crop  next 
year  would  yield  60, r  ,    ^allene*   The  Honorable  Commissioner 
can  inform  you  how  much  Brandy  ie  made,  but  I  presume  not  less 
than  1,500,000  gallons  in  all,  upon  which  the  government 
received  a  tax  of  90  cents  a  gallon,  amounting  to  the  handsome 
figure  of  $1,350,000* 

The  number  of  persons  tax*  directly  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  grape  may  be  said  to  be  the  entire  body  of 


5*000,000  farmers*  fox  nearly  all  have  one  or  more  nines  and 
running  from  one  vine  up  to  1**000  acres  (ae  in  the  caee  of  one 
United  State©  Senator)  and  their  dependents  and  employees*  not 
including  many  thousands  of  men  employed  on  the  railroads  and 
steamboats  in  transporting  the  produce  to  market.    The  taxes* 
state  and  national*  paid  by  this  great  body  of  industrious 
citizens  amounts  to  a  great  many  millions  of  dollars* 

The  gross  amount  invested  in  grape  culture  is  not  lees 
than  f 100 ,000*000  and  may  be  easily  twice  that  sua*   Howthen, 
all  this  vast  number  of  people  paying  millions  of  taxes  upon 
their  hundred  millions  invested*  and  representing  the  bone  and 
sinew  as  well  ae  the  o&pital  of  the  nation*  come  here  to  the 
doers  of  Congress  and  demand  that  a  few  dollars  of  the  millions 
they  pay  shall  be  ueed  to  protect  their  property  and  industry 
from  the  blighting  influence  of  the  adulterator  and  fabricator 
who  out  of  a  iPked  and  baleful  imagination  evoke  would  substitute 
for  the  products  of  their  honest  toil.    Sixty  million  citisens 
come  to  your  doors  and  demand  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  pure  products  of  our  vineyards  and  that  some  safe 
guard  be  thrown  around  them  whereby  they  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  poisonous  substitutes  of  the  fabricator.    Suppose  it 
does  cost  $200*000*  what  of  it?    What  is  a  million  when  weighed 
against  such  considerations  as  these?   Will  the  government  step 
to  cound  the  cost  of  rifles  and  cannon  when  an  invading  army 
is  thundering  at  its  ports?   Will  the  oomir.onwealth  stop  to 
count  the  trial  and  conviction,  while  murderers  and  burglars  are 
at  large,  before  arresting  them?    Shall  we  count  the  cost  of 
a  hen-ooop  when  our  friend  is  drowning?    If  not  then,  why 
should  a  noble  Industry  be  hamstrung  that  a  score  of  greedy 
merchants  may  pile  up  their  guilt-stained  millions? 

There  ie  a  principle  at  stake  here  and  the  government 
is  called  upon  to  interpret  its  policy  in  reference  thereto. 
If  a  dishonest  and  greedy  cabal  of  capitalists  can  combine  and 
establish  a  wholesale  system  of  adulterations  and  imitations 
in  respect  to  wines  and  spirits*  and  palm  off  on  consumers  as 


wine  substanoee  that  are  not  wines,  concoctions  of  ohsmioals 
poisonous  and  injurious  to  public  health,  as  substitutes  for  the 
product  of  the  gx^pe*  so  stay  the  sane  fraud  be  practiced  in 
respect  to  wheat  or  corn  or  potatoes  or  any  other  article  of 
diet  or  drink np reduced  from  the  soil*       So  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  farmer©  are  concerned  in  this  matter*  I  therefore  say  to 
your  oo&fidttse  that  if  we  are  denied  the  measure  of  justice 
needful  for  the  protection  of  our  interests  in  this  behalf  the 
fire  Billions  of  farmers  will  rise  up  and  ask  why  it  shall  not 
bo  given*       Sixty  alllion  people  will  rise  up  ana  ask  what 
government  is  for  If  not  to  protect  them  f rcat  assaults  upon 
public  health  and  morals  and  from  the  a  caption,  fraud  and 
devices  of  rogues  and  rascals?         This  $200*000  (and  a  million 
if  need  be)  is  their  money  put  into  the  hands  of  the  government 
to  afford  the  means  to  protect  them  from  foreign  and  domestic 
enemies;  from  conspiracies  against  their  peace,  honor  and 
property.         There  newer  was  an    instance  where  protection  was 
more  needed  than  in  the  case  now  under  consideration*       If  it 
is  denied  or  withheld  there  will  be  a  racket  up  and  down  the 
land  that  will  he  heard  in  the  hallo  of  Congress  and  in  the 
cabinet,  and  it  will  be  so  loud  and  long  that  it*  echoes  will 
reach  the  next  Congress* 

But  is  the  estimate  of  the  Honorable  Commissioner  quite 
correct?       It  strikes  me  that  $200,000  will  pay  for  a  yexf  large 
amount  of  stamps;  if  one-tenth  part  v. ere  used  and  the  tax  col- 
lected thereon  I  believe  it  would  reach  to  millions  of  dollars* 
I  would  undertake  to  supply  all  the  government  will  uee  of 
J7$,000  for  the  first  and  $25,000  for  the  second  year  and  I 
will  give  bonds  to  execute  the  contract  satisfactorily*       But 
let  it  be  understood  that  the  government  is  not  looking  so  for 
revenue  in  this  matter;  the  law  is  asked  for  on  public  grounds 
and  in  behalf  of  the  public  weal  and  for  the  conservation  of 
one  of  the  great  industrial  interests  and  no  penny-wise  and 
pound-foollsh-polioy  should  be  permitted  to  prevail*     Let 
justice  be  done  even  if  it  doee  coat  $200,000* 


It  now  becomee  my  duty  to  oail  your  attention  and  the 
attention  of  your  sub-committee  to  a  phass  of  this  question 
that  I  had  hoped  Right  bo  paa»ed  in  silence.    Regard  for  the 
good  repute  of  American  wines  for  purity  and  for  the  material 
Interests  of  thoee  who  are  upholding  the  high  etanaard  of 
quality  which  they  enjoy  with  the  general  public,  would  seem  to 
prompt  a  good  deal  of  caution  in  dealing  with  thib  question  of 
adulteration  &nd  falsification;  and  the  friends  of  the  111 
would  not  be  justified  in  making  a  complete  expose  of  the 
meth&as  of  those  engaged  in  this  disreputable  business  unless 
the  gauge  of  battle  were  thrown  in  our  face*.   Unfortunately 
such  is  the  case  in  this  instance  and  we  shall  accent  the 
challenge* 

Before  proceeding  with  the  expose  I  will  say  a  word  in 
behalf  of  the  great  body  of  American  wine  makers ,  and  it  is 
with  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  state  what  I  know  to  be  true 
of  them*  that  with  few  exceptions  they  are  men  who  are  sincerely 
devoted  to  their  Calling  and  pursue  it  with  a  patriotic 
devotion  and  honest  purpose  that  is  worthy  of  the  honest  praise J 
they  number  within  their  ranks  many  of  the  noblest  and  best  men 
who  live  on  this  continent*  men  whose  lives  and  works  will  be  an 
lienor  to  the  age  in  which  they  live.   It  is  also  true  that  the 
great  bulk  of  wines  in  this  country  are  pure  and  wholesome  pro- 
ducts and  such  an  are  fully  entitled  to  the  esteem  in  which  they 
are  held;  and  further  than  this  the  publio  may  reply  with  safety 
upon  the  maintenance  of  the  high  standard  in  quality  and  purity 
in  the  future. 

But  what  shall  I  say  of  the  counterfeiters  who  are 
striving  to  supplant  those  pure  wines  with  their  poisonous  ccm- 
ptunds  made  with  few  or  not  any  grapes?    These  men  may  be 
divided  into  two  c lasses*  the  first  represent  large  capital 
(for  humbug  pays)  and  assume  and  claim  to  deal  in  straight 
grape  winee  and  demand  recognition  as  honest  dealers  in  honest 
goods.    The  second  is  composed  of  the  scum  of  humanity*  who 
ars  simply ■crooks8,  and  wo  make  no  pretense  that  their  goods 
ars  straight  or  that  they  are  mads  from  grapes ,  but  sell  them 


bodily  without  let  ox  hindrance  as  imitation  wines,  made  by 
compounding  chemicals,  drugs  and  spirits.   The  first  is  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  two  classes,  for  their  dishonest  praotioss 
are  carried  on  under  the  mask  of  respectability. 

Both  are  combined  against  this  bill.   They  are  partners 
in  the  fraud  against  the  consumer  and  exchange  goods  one  with 
another  and  aid  and  abet  each  other  and  naturally  appear 
together  here  in  the  capital  to  cry  down  our  measure  as  a  'piece 
of  extravagance  Only  calculated  to  ves  the  P.evenue  Officers  and 
Inflict  useless  expense  upon  the  xxsx  government*.   They  are 
stealing  about  Washington  in  their  stocking  feet;  their 
whisperings  are  heard  in  the  corridors  of  the  capital  and  in 
the  anti-chamber  of  cabinet  officers,  falsely  claiming  t  re- 
present the  domestic  wine  interest ,   They  assert  that  the 
•public  are  net  asking  any  protection  against  adulterated 
beverages",  that  the  "American  wine  trade  in  flouishing  4md 
needs  not  legislation",  that  "the  demand  is  fully  up  to  the 
supply".    In  short  they  simply  wish  to  be  left  alone;  they 
dread  the  presence  of  an  officer  of  the  government  in  their 
cellars;  they  shun  investigations;  they  dread  the  light.   As 
the  burglar  dreads  the  policeman's  hand,  as  the  murdered  dreads 
the  hangman1 s  noose  eo  do  these  cormorants  dread  the  hot 
damnation  of  public  opinion  that  would  wither  their  nefarious 
business  as  with  fire,  were  it  only  once  thoroughly  exposed. 
The  friend  of  true  wines  and  honest  dealing  regard  their  pre- 
sence there  in  Washington  as  a  menace  and  challenge  and  we 
propose  to  strip  off  their  mask  and  show  you  who  they  are  and 
what  they  represent,  even  at  the  risk  of  shaking  up  our  own 
interests  for  the  time  being.   The  time  has  come  to  dmas  the 
line,  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats.   Tour  committee 
shall  know  and  the  public  shall  know  who  and  what  these  men 
represent  who  are  making  these  falee  assertions  in  the  ears 
of  congressmen  and  cabinet  officers  and  before  your  committee* 
Do  you  wish  their  photograph?   I  will  give  it  $o  you.   The 
band  le  composed  of  a  few  "patriots"  from  Ohio  and  a  few  from 
Bsw  York,  a  few  from  California,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a 
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a  sprinkling  of  saints  from  Hew  England  and  Jerusalem,  who 
constitute  the  first  olass  heretofore  namea.   Some  of  these  are 
engaged  in  making  "pomace  wine",  vis,  they  use  the  pomace  over 
and  over  again ,  adding  sugar*  eater  and  com  spirits  each  tine, 
so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  use  of  any  grapes  at  all  is  a 
mere  blind  behind  which  they  carry  on  the  manufacture  of 
spurious  so-called  wines,  more  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
consumer  then  the  commonest  whiskey*    The  Cherry  and  Prune 
luice  men  make  up  the  rest  of  this  worthy  crowd*  these  claim  to 
be  handling  California  wines;  the  claim  is  in  reality  a  blind 
behind  which  with  a  few  gallons  of  California  Porte  or  Clarets 
they  stretch  highly  colored  and  ale obelised  Cherry  or  Prune 
Juice  out  into  any  required  quantity  of  cheap  and  poisonoue 
compounds*   Glucose.  Salicylic  Acid,  oom&en  high  wines, 
potato  and  beet  root  spirit  and  other  deletarious  matters  enter 
into  the  make  up  of  these  abominations* 

The  other  class  Is  made  up  of  the  scum  and  crooks  of 
the  cities,  the  swadust  swindlers  and  gamblers,  who  differ 
from  the  first  ftlaas  only  is  the  fact  that  they  make  no 
pretentions  of  dealing  in  grape  wines  but  brasenly  declare 
their  shame  by  offering  their  productions  as  imitation  or 
artificial  wines,  made  on  a  "formula"  from  chemicals,  spirits, 
sugar  and  water*   The  factories  (brick  vineyards)  of  thsse  fine 
fellows  are  to  be  found  only  in  large  cities  and  their  products 
are  consumed  mostly  in  the  slums.   None  but  ignorance  ox 
dishonest  merchants  and  druggists  buy  thsm*   If  their  com- 
position were  torfee  printed  upon  the  package  in  which  they  are 
sold  it  would  make  the  consumer  turn  pale  to  read  it;  they  are 
down  right  poisons* 

There  is  the  description  list  of  the  men  who  come  to 
you  in  their  stocking  feet  and  <*»k  you  to  shelve  our  bill  and 
"1st  them  alone"*    These  are  the  men  who  tell  you  that  "the 
dear  public  is  not  asking  any  protection  on  sanitary  or  any 
other  grounds"*   And  there  is  the  deecrlption  of  the  "wines" 

which  these  men  are  putting  in  competition  with  the  products 


of  American  vineyards  ana  which  they  &ek  the  dear  public  to 
swallow  in  exchange  for  ite  buak  bill**    These  "winee*  may  be 
©old  at  a  profit  at  from  20  cents  to  50  cente  per  gallon  and 
at  one  hundred  pmx  cent  profit  IT  sold  at  one  half  the  market 
price  of  pure  wines* 

Doee  your  committee  see  no  evil  or  danger  to 
legitimate  industries  here?    If  there  no  menace  to  the  public 
weal  in  this  condition  of  facts?    Shall  it  be  eald  that  the 
government  cannot  stretch  ite  hand  to  uphold  and  honest  and 
noble  government  and  shall  not  lay  ite  strong  hand  upon  the 
malif actors  who  threaten  its  welfare?    Shall  it  be  eaid  that 
these  decenaries  may  turn  their  sluices  of  poison  upon  the 
markets  for  unway  consumers  to  buy  and  drink,  branded  and 
marked  as  true  wines  and  without  anything  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  real  wines,  and  that  the  government  has  no  power  to 
stay  it? 

le  aeny  each  and  all  theee  porportions,  and  insist 
that  the  government  has  the  power  and  it  is  ite  plain  duty  tc 
do  Just  what  we  ask  you  in  our  bill.   Zf  it  is  crude  or 
imperfect  amend  it,  but  we  ask  its  proiqpt  passage  in  some  form, 
and  thus  give  the  public  the  protection  against  unwholesome; 
beverages  which  it  has  a  right  to  expect,  and  relieve  American 
Viticulture  from  a  disgraceful  and  ruinous  competition  .ith  the 
foul  products  of  this  cabal  of  commercial  brigands* 

Very  resply*, 

B*  F.  CLAYTOK 
We  concur  in  the  above 
Geo*  £•  Dewey 
0*  G*  Trash 
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W.  T.  1UTTIH0LY, 
Insurance,  Lands, 
Loans 

Fresno,  C&l.  27th  June*  1915 

Grape  Growers  Ass'n., 
San  Francisco,  Oallf . 

Bear  Sirs: 

In  view  of  the  proposed  action  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  in  substituting  a  tax  of  fl.10  on  brandy 
used  in  fortlclation  of  sweet  wines  instead  of  3c  as  at 
present,  I  feeX  compelled  to  write  you  a  few  lines  urging  you 
to  every  possible  effort  in  opposition  to  this  proposal. 

I  am  owner  of  a  thirty  acre  vineyard  planted  to 
Feher  Zagos*   To  put  out  this  vineyard  cost  me  $>0C  per  acre 
and  the  value  of  raw  land  in  much  core  than  when  I  started  to 
improve  this  place. 

I  estimate  this  year  a  crop  of  five  tone  of  grapes 
p9i  acre,  which  would  bring  in  $10  per  ton,  or  $1,500  for  the 
thirty  acres.   Out  of  this  bus  must  be  deducted  the  cost  of 
production,  taxes,  etc. 

In  the  event  of  this  amendment  being  oarrieO  it 
woulu  be  impossible  for  me  to  sell  my  grapes,  as  they  are  ueed 
exclusively  for  the  manufacture  of  sweet  wines,  and  the  value 
of  my  vineyard  ^ould  be  reduced  to  les*  than  ra»  land  value 
inasmuch  as  I  would  have  to  bear  the  expense  of  grubbing  the 
vines* 

Senator  Pomerene's  contention  that  this  increase  in 
tax  to  #1.10  would  produce  17000,000  additional  revenue  is  a 
pure  fallicy,  as  the  destruction  of  the  industry  would  kill 
the  source  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  der^ive  the  revenue* 

anything  I  can  do  to  assist  you  command  me.   I  am 
a  life  Democrat  and  have  always  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  sucoess  of  my  party  and  have  been  identified  with  it  from 
my  early  days*   Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  a  vigorous  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Democrats  in  Congress  to  prevent  the  same 
tax  being  placed  on  sweet  wine  by  the  Republican  Government. 
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X  am  talking  advisedly  in  this  scatter.   I  am  one  of  the 
pioneer?  of  Freeno  county*  and  have  taken  an  active  interest 
inall  things  pertaining  to  the  development  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley.    I  an  a  member  of  the  Sxeoutive  Committee  and  for 
many  years  was  president  of  the  Fresno  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
X  am  also  an  active  member  of  the  San  Jcaquin  Valley 
Commercial  Association  and  Vice-president  of  the  Freeno 
Farmers  Union,  and  I  know  that  this  imposition  now  proposed 
on  the  sweet  wine  industry  will  spell  ruin  to  the  growei 
destruction  of  his  vineyard. 

Tours  truly, 

(signed)  W.  ?.  KATTIKGLY 

Die*  If  Si, 


BALTOUR,   GUTHRIE '&  CO. 

San  Fr&noiaoo 
HECTOR  BUP.XE8S,  AOEHT 

Fresno*  Cal.  June  27,1513 

Grape  Growers  Association, 

San  Franc i seo,  Cal. 
Dear  Sirs: 

As  requested  I  hand  you  herewith  table  showing  the 
average  cost  of  planting  ana  cultivating  a  wine  grape  vineyaro 
for  first  four  years.         The  cost  of  land  is  based  at  £150  per 
acre  «hich  would  be  a  fair  average  vineyard  land,  leveled  and 
rcauy  for  planting. 

let  year  -  Cost  of  land  per  acre 

Vines  •  $12.00  per  M.  1 .6S 

Planting  vines  6.00 

Plowing,  cultivating,  irrig.  12. RO 

Interest  8<  l^.OS  taxes  3.  17.  OS 

2nd  year  -  Pruning,  plowing, cultivat- 
ing and  irrigating  15. 
Interest  60  17.20  taxes  2<  p       20.20 

3rd  year  -  Pruning ,plowing,cultivat- 

ing  and  irrigating  17 • SO 

Int.  1S.2S  -  taxes  ^.56 
(average  yield  Z  ton  per  acre) 

4th  year  -  Pruning, plowing, cultivat- 
ing and  irrigating  20. 
Int.21«50-taxes  S.3*  sJOL 

There  ie  nothing  included  in  the  above  in  the  shape 
of  buildings,  ispleaents  or  stock,  the  figures  are  baseu  on 
what  the  work  could  reasonably  be  contracted  for. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  the  average  vineyard 
should  jtftlax  yield  2  tons  of  green  grapes  per  acre,  at  end  of 
four  years,  k  tons  j>tr  acre. 

The  foregoing  eetiaate  is  a  fair  average  of  the 
cost  of  setting  out  and  taking  care  of  a  vineyarU  until  the 
end  of  four  years*  4  tons  p«x  acre. 


3*  .20 

1  .^6 

.3^ 
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The  foregoing  estimate  is  a  fair  average  of  the 
cost  of  setting  out  and  taking  care  of  a  vineyard  until  end 
of  four  years ,  and  ie  given  at  your  request  to  show  the  loss 
there  would  be  to  the  industry  in  the  event  of  unfuvox^ble 
tariff  legislation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

HECTOR  BORHEr  . 


Bomm  PACKING  CO. 
ere  of  California,  Baieine 

Fresno,  Ci\l,  June 

**  Association, 

n  Francisco »  0*1 « 
gentlejasni 

your  inquiry  relative  to  cost  of 

planting  &nd  caring  for  wine  gfv..?e   vineyard  up  to  the  ti 

s«j&e  ooues  into  bearing  wl "1  say  that  in  previous  years  I 

have  had  ease  little  experience,  the  results  of  which  enable 

»e  to  give  you  reasonably  oloee  figure©  based  upon  the  0 

of  doing  the  work  on  present  scale  of  wages ,  ae  follows  t 

Cost  of  Land  150. 

Cost  of  roots  pl?yating  and  care  first  year 
Internet  and  taxes  first  year  14, 

Total  coat  at  the  end  of  first  year 

Second  year  cost  and  car*  incl, stakes     15 • 
Interest  and  taxes  second  year         is 

Total  cost  at  end  of  second  year        f220.32 

Third  year  cost  of  pruning  and  care  of  Vyd  12, 
Interest  and  taxes  third  year  UUfiS 

Total  cost  at  end  of  third  year 

The  above  of  course  only  represents  actual  labor 
and  no  investment  of  tools,  iroplefflents,  stock,  etc, 

I  understand  that  the  inquiry  is  made  for  the 
purpose  of  making  representation  as  to  the  loan  to  the 
growers  in  the  event  of  total  destruction  of  the  wine  grape 
industry^  this  of  course  will  be  represented  between  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  land  and  the  value  of  the 
vineyard  above  ascertained*    If  we  figure  as  we  have  *•■ 
the  original  cost  of  the  land  at  fl^O.  per  acre  we  may 
reasonably  assxaae  that  after  the  destruction  of  an  industry 
representing  thousands  of  acres  in  this  State  there  would  be 


a  Barked  depreciation  in  the  original  value  of  the  landj 
free  #25  to  $50  per  acre.    The  lose  to  the  growers  of  wine 
grapes  should  they  be  uprooted  in  this  State  would  surely  be 
represented  by  $135  to  I 150  p9T  acre. 

Trusting  that  the  above  figures  may  be  of 
value  to  you,  I  as 

Yours  very  truly , 

CHAS.  G.  BOmTER 


San  Francisco,  Calif,  June  30,  1913 


Grape  Growers1  Association  of  California, 
^5  << 


[earny  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: 

It  grieves  me  very  such  to  see  the  movement  in 
Congress  that  #1*10  tax  is  proposed  to  be  placed  on  grape 
brandy  used  in  the  fortification  of  sweet  wines*    This 
would  "be  a  sad  blow  indeed  not  only  to  the  sweet  wine 
industry,  which  would  be  practically  ruined,  but  to  the  great 
Vitieultural  Industry  of  our  State* 

If  the  wine  industry  of  Calif ornia  would  be 

fostered  as  it  is  in  France,  and  as  it  should  be  here,  tfcflA 

industry  would  soon  become  the  greatest  asset  of  California. 

This  State  could  produce  Just  as  much  and  as  fine  wines  as 

from 
France  produces  to-day  which  it  derives  over  1300,000,000 

income  per   annus,  thaw  opening  up  our  sparsely  settled  lands, 

creating  new  towns  and  cities,  and  giving  employment  to 

millions  of  farmers* 

I  do  sincerely  hope  that  our  lawmakers  in 

Washington  will  seriously  consider  the  evil  effect  of  this 

proposed  bill,  before  giving  it  their  approval. 

Respectfully  yours, 

ITALIAN  AHEBICAH  BAHK 

A*  Ibarboro, 

President 


HOW  THE  RAISIK  INDUSTRY  T7ILL  BE  AFFECTS* 

Hsxt  to  the  citrus  fruits ,  raisins  are  the  most 
important  single  fruit  crop  of  the  Btate  of  California.   The 
com&ercial  production  of  raisins  in  this  State  began  in  the 
•80s,  and  one  of  our  great  agricultural  achievements  was  the 
capture  of  virtually  the  entire  American  market  within  less 
than  twenty  years*  and  the  production  of  over  half  the  Muscat 
raisins  of  the  world*     The  raisin  industry  is  concentrated 
in  a  few  districts.    Four-fifths  of  the  crop  is  grown 
within  twenty-five  miles  of  Fresno*  which  is  the  great  raisin 
center.    Thirteen  years  ago  71,567*000  pounds  were  produced 
in  California.    Today  our  output  has  nearly  doubled.   The 
second  orop  Muscats  are  usually  sold  to  the  wineries  for  use 
in  Baking  fortifying  arterial*  as  they  mature  too  late  to  dry 
on  the  trays  before  the  rains  set  in.     So  it  will  be  seen 
that  if  the  production  and  sale  of  sweet  wines  are  decreased 
by  a  prohibition  tax  a  heavy  blow  will  be  dealt  both  to  the 
growers  of  table  and  of  raisin  grapes.    The  interests  of  the 
three  classes  of  vineyardists  are  tied  together. 


CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATED  HAISIK  COMPAKY 

Fresno,  California 

June  27,  1913 

Crap?  Growers •  Association  of  California, 

San  Franois«o,  Calif  omia. 
Gentlemen: 

If  there  is  anything  that  this  organization  can 
do  to  assist  you  in  the  aatter  of  defeating  the  proposed 
acemtttent  of  the  revenue  tax  on  brandy  th&t   you  use  for 
fortifying,  we  beg  to  tender  you  our  assistance  and  influence 
if  you  will  oo&s&and  us.    We  realise  the  bad  effect  it  sill 
have  on  the  raisin  industry  as  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
grapes  that  are  now  used  for  brandy  purposes  that  wiJJl  then 
b«?  turned  into  raieine,  increasing  the  quantity  of  raisins  to 
such  an  extent  that  no  reasonable  priwe  can  be  obtained  for 
■:     «    This  cronot  be  under  estimated  by  us  and  therefore 
v*   are  extremely  anxious  about  all  of  this  tariff  legislation 
against  you  on  the  brandy  question  and  us  on  the  2ante 
currants*    If  these  two  bills  pass,  it  will*  as  ycu  knew, 
cause  a  great  deal  of  distress  and  loss  to  thousands  of  people 
throughout  the  state* 

Therefore  if  you  can  in  any  may  suggest  what  we 
say  be  able  to  do  to  assist  you  in  defeating  the  proposed 
change  in  the  revenue  bill  we  will  be  sore  than  pleased  to 
act  on  any  suggestion  you  say  sake* 

Very  truly  yours, 

CALIFORNIA  ASSOCIATED  BAISI2I  CO* 
James  Madison* 


■M 


HOW  TABUS   ORAPB  GROWERS  WOULD  SUFFER 

Assuming  an  average  crop  of  five  tons  to  the 
acre,  this  would  mean  that  to-day  we  are  producing  about 
250,000  tone  of  table  gr&pee,  or  the  equl valent  of  about 
00  carloads,  if  all  were  harvested  and  packed. 

Last  fall  about  5,500  carloads  were  ehippe-:*  Eaat, 
and  perhaps  700  carloads  to  1,000  carloads  consumed  in 
California,  accounting  for  about  a  total  of  7*500  carloads. 
The  other  12,500  carloads  went  to  the  wineries,  for  the 
table  grape  business  is  a  little  brother  to  the  wine  grape 
business.    While  at  first  si?ht  it  might  appear  to  be 
independent  of  it,  anybody  can  see  that  if  the  wineries  did 
not  consume  the  great  surplus  of  lower  grade  table  grapes 
for  the  mak  ing  of  fortifying  material  these  grapes  would  be 
forced  into  the  table  grape  markets  with  the  result  that 
there  would  be  such  an  overproduction  of  tftble  grapes  that 
the  vineyard ist s  would  have  to  let  their  crop  rot  on  the 
vines  or  feed  it  to  the  hogs. 


The  production  of  br&ndy  during  the  laet  twenty 
years  has  also  greatly  inore&eedj  in  l£91#  the  quantity 
amounted  to  1 ,^74 ,667  gallons;  and  in  1911  to  7#3l6,'+68 
gallons*  considerably  mora  than  one- half  of  this  fcs  used 
for  fortifying  the  sweet  wines ,  the  amount  used  for  this 
purpose  in  1911  amounting  to  ^,951,6*0  gallone. 


BKAHDY  PROmCTIOH 
(For  fiscal  year  ending  June  30th) 


YEAR 


1891 

1S92 

1S93 
1&& 

1696 
1697 
1S9S 
1S99 
1900 
1901 
1902 
19C3 
19C4 
1905 
1906 
1^07 
1506 
1909 
1910 
1911 


PRODUCED : 

-* 4- 

l>7^t«76 

2,i97»oi3 
1,& 

2.256,607 
1,677 »0S2 
2  ,066,*K& 

1.^39»2«5 
8,368 ,atl 

2,775.16^ 

3 #060 ,078 
3.19**-.^ 

5,61^,215 

1,926 

**#602,I>3 

5.367,^9 


used  FOR  : 

-'^CATION  OF: 

bveet  tins 


193.557 

69c 

617.593 
1,112,79^ 
1,01s  M5 

iM: 
1*17 

.9^9 
1,86< 
2,063,033 

,6*9 

.  Ml 
2.9!? 

.352 

M»#977 

,376 

k,95l#&C 


TH^  DRY  *?INS  SgCTIOK 


The  counties  of  California  which  grow  grapes 
that  produce  wines  analageus  to  the  Claret*  Cabernet,  Chablis, 
Chianti,  Riesling  and  Sauterae  tyres  are  all  contiguous  to 
the  bay  of  8aa  Francisco*  where  by  reason  of  the  influence 
of  the  eea  fogs  the  temperature  is  modif led  and  the  grapes 
ripen  at  a  low  point  of  sugar  and  high  acidity  suitable  for 
the  advantageous  fermentation  of  choice  dry  wiaee.   They 
include  Mendocino*  Sonoma*  Lake*  Napa*  Solano*  Alameda* 
Contra  Costa*  Santa  Clara*  Santa  Cruz  and  San  Benito  counties. 

The  following  varieties  of  grapes  are  used  in  the 
making  of  dry  wines: 

FOP  RED  WIHES 


Aleatioo 

Alicante  Bousohet 

Aramon 

Barbara 

Bee  Ian 

Bonarda 

Cabernet  Franc 

Cabernet  Sauvignon 

Oan&jcla 

Carignan 

Charbono 

Chauche  Heir 

Chianti 

Cinsaut 

Franc  Pineau 

Freisa 

FOR  WHITS  WIKES 

Burger 

Chas  solas 
Colombar 
Folie  Blanche 
Franken  Riesling 
Gray  Riesling 
Green  Hungarian 
Gutedel 


Grand  Hoir  de  la  C&imette 

Grenache 

liataro 

Kalbeo 

Herlot 

Meunier 

Mondeube 

Moura«»tel 

Nebiolo 

Petite  Bouschet 

Petite  Syrrah 

Pineau  Noir 

San  Giovese 

St,  Macaire 

Verdot 

Zinfandel 


Ilusoadelie  de  Bordelais 

Petite  Pinaau 

Sauvignon  Vert 

Sauvi      .  *no 

Semi lion 

Traminer 

Verdai 

Johannisberg  Riesling 


DRY  WIHE  PBODUQ 


is,9cc, 

159*    12  ,200,000 

1S93    £2,000,000 

9,200,000 

1695 13*?C 

139&  iot,     , 

1S97 11 

159S * S&AOO, 

11, 

1900    15,000,000 

1901  . . . , 13,000,000 

1903 3 

190? IS, 500, coo 

190* 16 , 

18,000,000 

1906    ~r;,u;C,      : 

1907 86,800,000 

190g 27,700,000 

1909  . 33 #900,000 

1910 37*400, 

19U    26,000, 

1912 25,        , 


Besides  those  employed  in  marketing  and 
distributing  our  wines,  raisins  and  table  grapes,  over  60,000 
grape  growers,  wine  makers $   packers  and  other  people  are 
dependent  on  the  vitioultural  industry  of  California,  and  one 
of  the  moot  serious  difficulties  which  we  must  overcome  if 
we  hope  to  compete  successfully  with  France,  Italy «  Germany, 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  wine  market  of  the  world  is  the 
labor  problem*    Last  fall  pickers  were  at  a  premium  in  the 
vineyards,  and  as  a  result  prohibitive  prices  had  to  be  /aid 
to  the  Japanese*  Hindoos  and  other  available  help  that  could 
be  pxeesea   into  service* 

But  with  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  it  is 
expected  that  the  influx  of  immigrants  from  southern  Europe 
will  help  adjust  this  vexing  problem.    these  thrifty 
vineyardiets  and  fruit  growers  of  Southern  Europe  who  sill 
flock  to  the  Pacific  Slope  must  not  bs  confused  with  the 
ordinary  immigrant  who  lanas  in  New  York  and  stays  there • 
They  are  sons  of  the  soil  and  are  perhaps  the  most  skilled 
farmefs  in  the  world,  for  they  are  able  to  wrest  a  living 
from  an  acre  of  ground  for  several  families*    They  watch 
the  soil  as  a  woman  does  her  rising  bread* 

Such  immigrants  are  very  desirable  to  California, 
since  they  will  not  remain  in  our  cities  but  will  immediately 
hie  themselves  to  the  farm  and  ranch  lands,  where  they  will 
become  producers  of  wealth  for  themselves  and  the  State* 

In  their  own  countriee,  wherever  grapes  are 
grown,  these  people  are  temperate  users  of  claret  and  white 
wine  at  their  meals,  consuming  an  average  of  about  a  pint 
bottle  a  day,  or  not  less  than  thirty  gallons  a  ysar.   If  in 
California  these  people  are  permitted  to  maintain  their  old 
country  custom,  the  half  million  that  may  be  expected  in  the 
next  ten  years  would  make  a  hone  market  for  15 #000,000  gallon* 


of  vino  Annually*    This  vould  be  enough  to  take  care  of 
any  over-production,  would  put  the  wine  grape  indue try  on 
a  seoura  and  profitable  basis  for  years  to  come,  and  would 
utilise  our  surplus  raisin  and  table  grapes* 


WIHE  PRODUCTION  III  OTHER  ~?ATCS 


Almost  all  the  sweet  vine  and  grap  brandy  produced 
in  the  United  States  is  made  in  California,  which*  in  the 
season  of  1910-1 1,  produced  l£,SS0,lt7  gallons  of  wine* 
compared  with  605,004  gallons  made  in  the  only  other  three 
states  producing  sweet  wines*    The  quantity  and 
varieties  of  wines  were  ae  follows: 


JfSW  JERSEY 

NEW  YORK 

HORTH  CAROLINA 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Gallons 

Port 

1#79S 

216,^65 

Sherry 

5  Mo 

Sweet  Catawba 

l,$$k 

326,223 

Scuppemong 

53.116 

TOTALS 

3,682 

54.8,206 

53#H6 

PRCKOTIOH  ASD  EHCOUBAGEMEKT  OP  THE  VITICULTURAL 
ISBUSTRIES  CF  CALIFORNIA  BY  THE  STATS  GOVERIOttlT, 


By  Frsceric  T«  Eisletti, 

Prof* of  Viticulture  and  Enclogy, 

University  of  California. 

The  favorable  attitude  of  the  SW*to  Government  toward* 
;ro«mg  oi  grapes  in  California  wui  to  relate        r*dant 
industries  is  pa.o?ea  by  a  long  series  of  legislative  ac   . 

The  i'ir&t  of  these  ol  importanoo  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  in  1861  which  authorised  the  Governor  to  appoint  a 
"Commissioner  upon  wmys  and  means  to  promote  the  improvement 
and  growth  of  grapes  in  Calif  cmia." 

In  accordance  with  this  aot  the  Governor  appointed.  Col. 
A.  Barassthy  to  visit  and  study  the  chief  grape  growing  regions 
of  Europe*    Col*  Hares ithy  imported  l,*i-00  varieties  of  wine* 
and  published  a  voluminous  report  on  "Gr^e  Culture,  Wines  and 
Wine-eaking . " 

The  interest  thus  stimulates,  in  Viticulture  resulted 
in  much  planting  of  vines  and  building  of  cellars  so  that  in 
1330  the  industry  had  reached  such  proportions  that  the 
Legislature  passed  another  important  act  entitled  "An  Act  for 
the  Promotion  of  the  Vitioultural  Industries  of  the  Sta.  . 

This  act  established  a  Vitioultural  Commission  of  nine 
members  representing  all  sections  of  the  State  whose  duties  were 
to  "Adopt  such  measures  as  may  best  promote  the  progress  of  the 
Vitioultural  Industries  of  the  State"  and  to  "Disseminate  use- 
ful knowledge  of  Viticulture"  by  means  of  reports,  lectures  ana 
conventions* 

It  also  directed  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Unive. 
of  California  to  "Provide  special  instruction  in  the  arts  and 
soienoes  pertaining  to  viticulture,"  to  carry  cut  investigations 
and  experiments  and  to  publish  the  results* 

Later,  various  other  acts  were  passed  enlarging  the 


autiec  of  the  Vitioultural  Ccmt-is&ion  and  Baking  increased 
appropriations  for  the  purpose.    The  result  of  ths  activities 
of  this  Cosirissicn  are  shown  in  a  long  series  of  reports  and 
pamphlets  which  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  vineyards  and  wineries  of 
the  Stats* 

The  Legislature  of  1&94  transferred  the  duties  of 
the  State  Vitioultural  Commission  to  the  Agricultural  College 
of  the  University  of  California  which  has  fulfilled  then  sines. 
Various  special  acts  of  the  Legislature  have  been  passed  sines. 

Various  special  acts  of  the  Legislature  have  been 
passed  since  that  time  enlarging  the  vitioultural  work  of  the 
College  and  increasing  the  appropriation  therefore.   The  laet 
of  these  acts  were  passed  in  1909* 

The  Vitioulllural  work  of  the  College  hag  since  -   , 
been  confided  to  a  special  division  of  the  Agriculture!  College. 
It  has  consisted  of  instruction  by  means  of  courses  to  regular 
and  special  students  at  Berkeley  in  grape-growing*  vine-i&aking 
and  technical  symology*  courses  to  farm  students  at  Davis;  short 
courses  to  grape-growers  at  Davis;  special  lectures  and  demon- 
strations at  Farmere'  Institutes  and  in  grape-growing  sections; 
examination  of  specimens  sent  to  the  College  and  advice  given 
by  correspondence  and  by  personal  visits  to  vineyards  and  c«lla»i 
Vitioultural  and  Enological  investigation  has  been  carried  out 
at  experiment  vineyards  in  many  sections  of  the  State  notably 
at  Davis *  Kearney  and  Imperial  and  in  Santa  Clara*  Alameda* 
Fresno*  Tulare,  Amador  and  Riverside  counties.   Laboratories 
for  the  same  purpose  are  established  at  Berkeley  and  Davie. 

The  result  of  these  investigations  have  been  made 
public  by  a  series  of  several  hundred  reports*  bulletins* 
circulars  and  magazine  articles. 

Finally  the  Legislature  in  Iglp  while  continuing  the 
finanoial  support  of  the  Vitioulturu.1  Division  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  has  established  a  new  Vitioultural  Comniaaion 

I 


with  duties  modified  by  the  present  needs  and  development  of 
the  industry. 


TARIFFS  AHD  LAWS  RELATING  TO  FORTIFYIBO 
HUES  IN  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES 


UNITED  STATES 

Duties  on  vines  imported  below  i*£  alcohol    ^5#pei  gallon 

Duties  on  wines  imported  bet,  14ft  &  25$  ale.    60f  per  gallon 

Brandy  ueed  in  fortifying  vines  within  U.S.     3£  per  jrocf 

gallon 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

CANADA 

FRANCE 

ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 

ITALY 

CHILI 

<5RE"^CE 

RUSSIA 

SPAIH 

PORTUGAL 

AUSTRIA  HUNGARY 

GERMANY 

BULGARIA 

SERVIA 


DUTY  OH  IMPORTED  WIHEB 

1739  Madeira  l&   *  per  gallon;  all  other  wines  10* 

1790  London  Madeira  35*;  other  Madeira  30*j  Sherry  25*; 

other  wines  20*  per  gallon 

1792  Various  rates 

1795  Malaga  20*;  Burgundy  and  Chaapagne  kQ$   per  gallon. 

1500  Various  rates 

1S04  Sicily  wines  30*  per  gallon 

1S16  Various  rates 

1632  Various  rates 

I636  Duty  on  wines  reduced  one  half 
15^2  Various  rates 
lSk6     Various  rates 

1361  (August)  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  kinds 

1362  Ad  valorem  duty  on  bottles  at  saste  rate  as  on  wines 
1564-  Various  rates 

1S70  Various  rates 

1633  Various  rates 
1S90  Varicus  rates 

1S9^  wines  containg  more  than  2k  pet   cent  alcohol  to  be  classed 
as  spirits  and  charged  accordingly*   Previous  to  this 
year  such  wines  were  fortified  to  the  United  States 

1S97  Chaapagne  and  sparkling  wines  $S.00  per  dosen  quarts*  $*KO0 
per  dozen  pints.  Half  pints  J2.CC  per  dozen.  Bottles 
containing  more  than  one  ojuart  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  *- 
per  gallon  on  the  excess.   Still  wines  in  cask,  if  con- 
taining 14  per  cant  orl<sss  of  alcohol,  ]4G   cents  per 
gallon;  above  Ik   per  cent  50  cents  per  gallon.  In  bottles 
per  cas  of  one  dozen  cjuarts,  or  two  dozen  pints ,   §1.60 
per  case;  bottles  containing  more,  5  cents  per  pint  en 
the  excess*    Wine  containing  ©ore  than  2k   per  cent  of 
alcohol  is  classed  as  spirits  and  charged  accordingly. 


1909  Champagne  and  sparkling  wines  $9*60  per  dozen  cj  arts* 
#4*80  psr  dozen  pints*   Half  pints  $'dA0   per  dozen. 
Bottles  containing  more  than  one  quart  to  pay  at  the 
rate  of  3?«C0  x>^   gallon  on  the  excess.   Still  vine* 
in  casks •  If  containing  Ik-  p*x  cent  or  lees  of  alcohol, 
^5  cents  per  gallenj  above  1^  per  cent  60  cents  per 
gallon.   In  bottles*  per  case  of  one  dozen  quarts*  or 
two  dosen  pint  bottles*  £1*55  per  case. 

Bottles  containing  more  than  the  above  6  cents  per  pint  on  the 

excess* 


